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SCHOOL EXPERIENCES. 


{[Mr. Editor: Isend you some experiences which I am throwing together. 
If they are worth anything to the Teacher, you are at liberty to use them; if 
not, please return them at my expense. — D. D.] 


EXPERIENCE Frrst. 


I AM now what may be called, by courtesy, an old man. Ac- 
cording to the best of my knowledge and belief, my birth must have 
taken place some time near the close of the last century, for I well 
remember the great eclipse of 1806, and the impression that came 
over me as the sun seemed to be blotted out of existence. On 
that day, with two or three companions, I was at play in a piece 
of young woods near my father’s house, in Royalton. I had been 
told that the sun could be seen in the water if it was still, and we 
accordingly selected a beautiful spring in an opening among the 
trees, where we could towards the time of total obscuration watch 
the sun's fading crescent until it disappeared, appearing to have 
sunk beneath the spring’s silvery surface. But it is not of my first 
experiences in solar observation that you are to hear, at length, in 
this paper. I want to tell you how I first went to school, and of 
all the wonders that new state of existence opened up to me. 

An old-fashioned New England farm-house stood in my native 
town, at the bottom of a somewhat long hill, the road descending 
to which, at the bottom, crossed a clear brook. It had belonged 
to a well-to-do farmer, whose lands coming to improvident heirs, 
had fallen into neglect, and the house was dwelt in by an elderly 
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lady, a sister, I think, of the former owner. She, and an only 
daughter, of maiden tendencies, finding the large house contained 
more room than they needed for their own use, were well pleased 
to relinquish one of the front rooms to the district for the purpose of 
a school, as there was no school-house as yet in being. As was the 
fashion, the rooms were low, of good size, and claimed their share 
of the corpulent chimney in the centre of the edifice, puffing at 
times, when it had been unusually exercised. A generous open 
fire-place, flanked by a good-sized oven, the mouth of which was 
well stuffed with a cover of white pine plank, manageable by a 
handle of the same native material, served as dust-box, ventilator, 
furnace, spittoon, and sundry other conveniences. A wonderful 
table ran along one side of the rvom, consisting of two deal boards 
of about one foot each in width, laid side by side upon the backs 
of three wooden quadrupeds transversely, thus forming a desk for 
the writers and cypherers, who, to the number of eighteen or twenty 
in all, sat facing each other, well placed to study at once arithmetic 
and human nature, and to practise somewhat in their acquired 
knowledge of the latter. On two of the remaining sides of the 
room were ranged long benches of pine without backs, and of dif- 
ferent heights, on which the pupils who had not reached the dig- 
nity of figures and pot-hooks and trammels were accommodated. 
Of this latter class myself was one, and here gained my first school 
experiences. 

I had an older brother and sister who had been at winter school 
before, and from the tales they related had gained some idea of 
the unusual deeds done there, and the fearful ordeal to which 
offenders were subjected. Hence, when the extra preparations of 
new boots well greased, mittens fresh from my grandmother’s click- 
ing needles, were made, and sundry books long laid aside were 
brought out, dusted, and satchelled, it was apparent to me that a 
new victim was about to approach the altar of learning, and tremble 
at the priest who was to officiate there. I suppose I went through 
the same emotions that precede any great changes in life, very 
much as such are now got through with, and on one sharp, crispy 
morning in December was holding my brother of twelve years by 
the hand, while he, laying aside the dignity of an older youth, and 
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condescending to my inexperience and timidity, gave me his views 
of the new master, somewhat as follows : — 

“Dan,” said he (my name is Daniel Derby), “we are going to 
have old Master Airy, who lives at the neck of the pond, to teach 
our school this winter. I’ve seen him once. He was at father’s 
with a kind of long, three-legged thing, with a brass top to it, and 
measured off the five-acre lot which was sold to Jacob Pinder 
last summer. Then father asked him if he could tell him how far 
off the White Rock was on Firey Hill, and he stood up his measurer 
and looked, and then measured off a piece with his chain, and then 
put up his three-legged thing at the end of where he measured, 
and looked at White Rock, and then opened a book full of figures 
and took a piece of paper and wrote them down on it, and pretty 
soon said, “Tis one mile and three quarters, and a few feet over.” 
I guess he knows enough more than any of the masters I’ve ever 
been to; but what a queer-looking fellow he is; and what a horse 
and wagon he drives about in. They say, too, he is ever so cross; 
but if you are a good boy, Dan, the cross won’t hurt anybody but 
them he puts it on to.” 

With such consolation my brother prepared me for my attend- 
ance upon the district school, to be kept by Master Airy. it was, 
however, with no slight degree of trepidation that my wondering 
eyes scanned the person of that individual as soon as my face was 
disengaged from my cap, comforter and mittens, and my little body 
vertically upright above and upon one of the benches I have men- 
tioned. He was a large, fat man, — large in limb, and large be- 
fore, —not one of your globose specimens, set upon long, spider- 
like lower limbs, looking small by comparison anywhere else than 
in body, and seeming to have lost his lungs and neck by the 
upward ballooning tendencies of his hypogastric region; but an 
originally genteel formation, which, through its generous assimi- 
lating tendencies, had taken upon and into itself the solids and 
juices of all climates and ficlds and flocks. His hair, partly gray, 
his large cue that secured it from contact with his collarless coat, 
his mixed stockings, and best brown suit, added to the importance 
which his office in those days inherited. When the hour for school 
had come, which he decided by a large silver watch, hung below 
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his long waistcoat, a tap of the ruler upon his table summoned the 
pupils to the seats they had chosen, with the exception of the very 
small ones, who, like myself, did not understand the ways of the 
hour. Us he seated, in a few minutes, on the low benches within 
what seemed tome a fearful nearness to himself. Then taking a 
large Testament, and bridging his nose with his spectacles, he pro- 
ceeded to read the first chapter of Romans, and offer a long extem- 
pore prayer, grasping, as he did so, the high rounds of an old- 
fashioned basket-bottomed chair, and kneeling upon its low 
seat. 

I soon became accustomed to the new associations that sur- 
rounded me. My instructor took an apparent liking to the little 
fellow who gazed at him so steadily, and brought him an apple 
nearly every day, as much for the purpose of sitiing for a moment 
upon his knees, and feeling his broad hand stroke the little white 
head, as to propitiate any terrors which lay hidden in the future. 
On looking back over the many years since passed, 1 am strongly 
impressed with the conviction that Master Airy was an unusual 
teacher. How learned he was, a youth of my age could know at 
that time but little; for to small children all teachers are prod- 
igies. Yet he had many ways that some modern improvements 
seem to have reproduced. He used to call up the little boys, and 
talk of apples and oranges, of figs and raisins, and lure them to 
their tasks by promising to the one who best remembered his in- 
structions the real object used in his illustrations, as a reward. 
He would whittle out boats and oars in moments of leisure, and 
explain to us their use and the appropriate names borne by their 
several parts. He would explain the process of making wagon 
wheels, tell us how to drive nails, how bricks were made, the uses 
of iron and other metals, what changes fire wrought in them, how 
many were made, what caused the heat and the cold, the marvels of 
ice and of snow, and other natural phenomena, much of which was 
beyond my capacity, but more of which I eagerly drank in. He 
had various devices for teaching the letters of the alphabet, and 
making them of importance in our eyes. A long row of wooden 
letters of large size, both capitals and Roman, hung on little nails 
over the fireplace. If a half dozen were learning the alphabet, 
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these letters were generously divided amongst them, one being 
hung upon each boy by a string passing round his neck, and for 
the day he was known as G or X, as the case might be. He would 
call out for the lad that had Y in his collection to come to his 
drawer for a raisin, or the one who had a small s to point out 
upon the crane in the fire-place its counterpart. He cut up old 
newspapers, saving the large letters separately, and scattered them 
upon the floor, calling upon the young ones to bring him those that 
made boy, or man, or house, having first shown them the printed 
word. Wall cards were not then familiar, but samplers were, and 
by inheritance, purchase, or borrowing, he had a pretty large col- 
lection. Those, wrought in plain letters, were our exercises. We 
learned no small number of moral couplets, mortuary verses, or 
playful and pithy sayings from these attractive pieces of needle- 
work. He could teach the smaller boys as well as the larger ones 
the laws of the lever and the principles of the balance by a plank 
across a fence rail, and illustrate by using us as weights, to our no 
small amusement, and we often called for a review of this exercise. 
We soon were at home with Master Airy. He never trifled, while 
he was always playful. He knew how to spend the over-neryous- 
ness of a troubler upon snow-men, long errands, or the axe and 
wood-pile. He hated an idler with the perfect hatred of David. 
Such he kept counting beans, until they were willing to reckon 
more abstract units, or fell asleep. If too large for such work, 
they were put to read the 1st Book of Chronicles to see how many 
times they could find the word George in the four opening chapters, 
or directed to find what was the longest verse in Ezekiel. Upon 
one or two incorrigible offenders, I recollec: he used what seemed 
to me strange punishments. <A girl of twelve or thirteen years, 
with bright, wicked black eyes, and a defiant kind of bearing, came 
from a large family of “poor whites” that lived on a cross road 
just beyond Mr. Town’s brewery. She was famous amongst us 
for her personal negligence, aud | often heard our instructor talk 
with her about it. But she seemed proof to all kinds of advice or 
entreaty. I may here say that she bore the almost classical and 
pastoral name of Mopsy, from her remarkable head of hair and its 
quaint neglect of tidiness. In plain phrase, Mopsy did not sport 
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acomb or brush. One morning, coming in a few minutes late, 
the black-eyed damsel, upon removing the handkerchief which cov- 
ered her, struck the school so absurdly by the dark halo which 
tangled about her brow, that there was a universal laugh. The 
master “ heard the cry, its meaning knew,” and arose in his great- 
ness. “Sal” (her real name was Sarah Grove), “ have you combed 
your hair this morning?” “No, sir.” “Borrow acomb from Miss 
Skinner’s,” said he, in an ominous tone; “I will improve your ap- 
pearance so that -you will not be known by your own mother.” 
The reluctant girl went across the entry to the room of Miss §., 
and soon returned with the ordered utensil. “Sit in my chair.” 
The half-defiant child sat down. With great skill, as it seemed to 
us all, but with not a movement of one muscle in his face, the inex- 
orable hair-dresser plied his task, but not in—silence. The first 
pass of the instrument started tears of pain, which were soon suc- 
ceeded by cries of anger, words of abuse, yells of fury. Still the 
steady reformer pursued his work until the humbled and suffering 
girl, reduced to silence by exhaustion and shame, ceased to resist, 
and was allowed to take her accustomed seat, which she did not 
leave for the day. At evening, she had an interview with the 
teacher. We never knew what further witchcraft he used, if any; 
but the next day a demure maiden, with carefully braided locks 
and modest air, sat in the seat occupied the previous day by Mopsy, 
and ever after was known by the name of Sarah Grove, until she 
lost it by joining her fortunes to those of another. 

It might be inferred that my first master was very severe; but, 
as the times went, far from it. He was much given to persuasives, 
as I have already implied, particularly in regard to young children ; 
but he sometimes gave them lessons that showed he must not be 
trifled with. I remember a boy who sat next me on the long, low 
form, —a hard, rude little wight, named Enoch Perrin. He 
brought chestnuts to school, and ate them “on the sly.” He pur- 
loined his luncheon at intermission from other pupils. He tied 
strings to the tail of Miss Skinner’s gray cat. He made faces in 
imitation of Mr. Airy’s double chin, when that individual's back was 
turned. He tore the pictures from his primer, and ruined the 
burning of John Rogers with diluted molasses candy. He never 
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studied if he could help it, and took a kind of pride in being the 
chief of small dunces. I have reason to think that our good master 
studied his sources of fear more deeply than most men would have 
done. From some one he learned that Enoch had a strange dread 
of confinement, and particularly when this was in darkness. He 
acted upon this fact on the following occasion : — 

A large soap-stone inkstand of home manufacture fell into 
Perrin’s busy hands. He pulled from it the tow which was stuffed 
into the stand to absorb the ink against mishaps, and very hide- 
ously, and yet with no mean skill, blackened his face. He then 
raised it to the view of his companions, and held up at the same 
time his begrimed hands. It need not be said that he created a 
sensation. Our good old master, at the roar of laughter which fell 
upon his active ear, straightened himself from the writing-book 
over which he was bending, and, pointing his gaze at one corner of 
the room, carried it steadily round until it had drank in every vis- 
ible object within reach, among the rest, the little artistic blacka- 
moor. Sucha look! We expected to see some sudden outbreak 
for a certainty; but we were disappointed. A few moments were 
spent considering what he should do, Jaugh or rave. Neither. 
He calmly walked to the oven, which I have said flanked the fire- 
place, and taking away the cover, ordered one of the boys to re- 
move the kindling wood that was stored there. The culprit turned 
pale between his black streaks with an uncertain dread. But 
when all the wood lay in the corner of the room, the deliberate 
old gentleman walked to the lad, took off the jacket he wore, re- 
moved very carefully his shoes and stockings, and wrapping around 
him a long knit sash so as to secure his hands and feet, raised him 
in his arms and solemnly asked him, in such tones as made us 
youngsters quiver, whether he had anything to send his mamma to 
remember him by before he was put into the oven for baking. 
Then, for the first time, it seemed to occur to the poor lad that he 
was to tenant the oven and undergo—who knew what? He 
raised a piteous cry. He made all the confessions he knew how 
to express. “Don’t cook me! don’t burn me! don’t shut me up 
in the d-a-a-ark; I'll be a good boy! I won't be black any more! 
Do let me off this once! Dear mamma, help!” I think the master 
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feared, as he had reason to do, that the boy might lose his senses, 
if he shut him up; in fact, it is very doubtful whether, from the 
beginning, he meant more than to scare him; and this he did effec- 
tually. The trembling offender was taken to a sink and washed. 
The teacher resumed his writing. The wood was restored to the 
oven. The boy took again his old seat, but was quiet enough for 
the rest of the morning. He would now and then look up ina 
kind of bewilderment at the calm face of the teacher as he ad- 
justed his spectacles to take a look at his little school, as if won- 
dering what would have happened had he entered the dreaded re- 
ceptacle; but he never seemed to get any satisfaction. He came 
afterwards all the term. He was an idler still. He gave us small 
specimens of his elfish tricks in a quiet and hidden way; but if 
the master on these occasions caught his eye, and pointed with the 
reverse end of his pen to the door of the oven, the disposition to 
mischief seemed for the time suddenly to subside, and a peculiar 
zeal for simulated study to take its place. 

I have never felt, through the changes of a somewhat varied 
school and life experience, that the old master of my first school, 
in this and many other instances, acted in a way that it would be 
wise for a teacher of the present day servilely to imitate; but so 
far as he substituted peculiar and striking forms of penalty, in 
place of the ferrule and raw hide, I believe, from the after expres- 
sions of many who owed to him more than they can ever repay, 
that he gained the good-will and the love of those he taught; and 
that many of his methods anticipated, crudely it may be, but really, 
some of the most improved modern processes both of discipline 
and instruction. D. D. 





NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 
1. 
A PLEA FOR THE INNOCENTS. 
Ir will be just thirty years ago, comes another December, since 
I left college and engaged in teaching. What qualifications: I 


possessed that should recommend me for a schoolmaster I did not 
know then, neither dol now. I had graduated irom college, to 
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be sure, and not at the foot of my class. I had treasured up in 
memory a considerable amount of knowledge; some of which I 
have learned since was precious and of use, and some of which 
was long ago buried in the garrets of my memory, where it now 
lies covered with dust and cobwebs, Certainly I had little or no 
knowledge of the laws which govern mental development, to aid 
me in my work, although [ had read Bacon, as the schoolboy reads 
him, and the thoughts of the more modern philosophers were not 
altogether unfamiliar to me. 

I was, however, quite as well fitted for the position of school- 
master as nine-tenths of those who in that day donned habiliments 
of black, and strutted the floor a brief hour, as knights of the 
ierrule. But the reader must recollect this in my defence, that, at 
that time, no child was considered of any great importance, except 
in a theological point of view, and that Germany had then but 
just begun to collect the theories of her great minds to weave them 
into what Matthew Arnold calls the “science of pedagogic.” 
To-day, however, it seems to me that no person ought to be con- 
firmed as teacher in even the lowest grade of our public schools 
who does not have a respectable knowledge of what the great think- 
ers of the world have said upon education; or who, while he may 
be able to crowd the memory of the child with technicalities and 
abstractions which are nearly valueless, does not at the same time 
possess suflicient energy, tact, and independence to aid and guide 
its mental development. 

My first application for a school was successful. It was a thing 
fortunate for me; for had I met with a rebuff, an excessive modesty, 
inherited, and under which I suffer even to this day, might have 
prevented my making a second effort, and then perhaps I should 
have tugged, but more boldly, at the mantle of A‘sculapius, — yet, 
unlike the great father of medicine, have won the favor rather 
than provoked the anger of the insatiable Pluto; or I might have 
donned the surplice, and after filling a half a dozen volumes, at the 
expense of my publisher, with finely-spun theories, such as de- 
lighted the monks of the middle ages, been dubbed D. D. for my 
exceeding dulness and prolixity ; or I might have been tempted into 
the courts of law, soon to have the ermine judicial placed upon my 
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shoulders — not altogether comely in their curvature — because of 
services rendered to those whose hearts are set on gold; but very 
soon to see its whiteness soiled with certain muddy and offensive 
substances, spattered upon it in a hot race for wealth and political 
preferment. As it was, Providence spared me from each of these 
misfortunes. 

My boat entered the current at one stroke of the oar, and hence, 
forth for thirty years upon its bosom I was to be borne, a peda- 
gogue. Head winds were to be encountered and overcome, whirl- 
pools avoided and passed by. Sometimes, while striving in generous 
rivalry for advantage and position, I was to get beaten; and some- 
times it was to be my good fortune to leave far behind some lazier 
and more incompetent craft. So I have sailed, sometimes in the 
qujet of the country, sometimes in the bustle of the town, and some- 
times in the confusion of the city. And now I am at anchorage, 
awaiting the order of the invisible captain to push off again from 
shore, and with Charon at the prow, to cross the silent river which 
we call Death. 

It is a winter’s night; there is a flurry of snow without, and I 
am sitting in the firelight, thinking. In the room adjacent is the 
low breathing of little ones, — two boys, and children of my maturer 
years. I wonder if either of thea will ever rise to the dignity of 
a schoolmaster! I trust not; at any rate unless he shall have a love 
far transcending his love of self, for those whom he would be called 
to educate and control. In my hand I hold two slips of paper; 
one is dated Jan. 5, 1847, and is yellow with age; the other was 
torn from the sheet only this morning. The one is addressed to 
me, and reads: — 


Mr. Miles: 
Please dismiss my boy at 44 o’clock precisely Tuesday and Friday afternoons, 
as he attends a dancing school on those evenings from five to seven. 
Wo. Berry. 


The other is signed by myself, and reads: — 


Mr. Abbott: 

Please dismiss my boy George at 12 o’clock precisely on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, to attend his music lessons, which come on those days from 
twelve to one. M. Miczs. 
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This noon I was sitting in my library, reading. It was an old 
work, —“ Fowle’s True English Grammar,” published in 1827, a bud 
from Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, and containing a great 
deal of impracticable good sense. I was looking over his explana- 
tion of the Infinitive, a mood which I never quite understood, and 
don’t now, when my youngest boy burst in upon me, cap in hand, 
and giving me the note last mentivned, exclaimed: “ He is an ugly 
thing! Mr. Abbott says he will dismiss mo if I get my lessons, 
and not unless I do; and he gives such long lessons I can’t get 
them perfectly.” 

“But, my boy, why do you bring back the note?” I asked. 

“Because he gave it back to me, and said, ‘1 had better think 
more of my lessons and less of music.’ ” 

I was considerably vexed, and I might have made an unkind 
observation, which I should have repented of, had not my eye just 
then noticed a yellow piece of paper between the leaves of the book 
I had been reading; and it had a history, and that history flashed 
vividly upon my mind. 

A boy had asked me a week or two previously to receiving 
the note to dismiss him at precisely half-past four to attend a dan- 
cing school. I at first consented. But the boy was dull, and very 
frequently failed in his lessons; and one Tuesday I detained him 
with others until five o’clock. But on Friday he brought me the 
note which had been preserved for so many years between the 
leaves of the grammar, written by his father. I dismissed him. 
But his lesson that afternoon was imperfectly gotten, as usual, and 
when I dismissed him my look was very cross, andI said to him, 
“Your father apparently thinks more of dancing than he does of 
your progress in school.” 

And so before my own boy I checked the unkind word; and here 
by the fire alone, with only the quiet breathing of the two little 
ones whom God has given me, and the only two, to disturb the still- 
ness, I sit, thinking. 

Is it true that the chief part of a child’s education consists in 
committing text-books to memory? Is it quite reasonable to say 
that his mental horizon shall be limited by arithmetic on the north, 
grammar on the south, geography on the east, and a spelling-book 
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on the west? A distinguished composer of music in Chicago said 
to me the other day: “Too much time of the child is absorbed by 
the schools ; no opportunity is given for other cultivation.” Is it not 
true, especially in our cities and larger towns? ‘Teachers strive for 
superiority at examinations, forgetting often not only the health, 
but the mental good cf the child, in his love of praise from super- 
intendent or examiner. And I have frequently noticed that the 
lover of mechanism in teaching is usually most inclined to appro- 
priate the time of the child, even at the expense of his health, to 
get for himself a reputation among those who are easily dazzled 
by the glow and corruscations of memory. The Spartans killed 
every feeble child when it was born; intellect went for nothing 
with the children of Lycurgus. It would seem frequently as if 
some of our school-masters, yea, and many even of the gentler sex, 
could consistently petition our General Court for a law that should 
punish with death every child who at the age of fifteen could not re- 
cite a modern geography from beginning to end, or had not swal- 
lowed all the absurdities of an English grammar so that he could 
bring them to the end of his tongue at pleasure, as the cow her cud. 
To them, brain power and capacity seem to amount to very little, 
and the body to be only a very convenient vehicle for the carrying 
of a burdened memory. 

Does the reader think I exaggerate? Notatall. Ilive in a 
city of thirty thousand inhabitants. My window looks out upon a 
street through which children pass to and fro from school each day ; 
and at noon, at night, and at morning, I see children going to 
school and returning, laden with school-books. My own little ones 
may be said to steal their time for play, so steadily and long must 
they study to commit their lessons perfectly. And I learn that 
sometimes their hands have been heightened in color by an instru- 
ment of torture, too sacred to be looked upon by strangers, because 
Nature enticed them to stay too long in her green fields or on her 
slippery hills. And sometimes when they had studied long 
enough of an evening, and I had taken them to my library that I 
might teach them something of themselves or of the Good Father 
who made and feeds them, or when, becoming myself a boy again, 
had pleased them with simple rhymes and silly games; and when, 
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because they had not accomplished the very long task given them to 
do, I have sent them to school in the morning with an excuse for 
such disobedience, I learn that the look of the teacher has been very 
cross, and his tone very crusty, and that they have been detained after 
school at night or noon to swallow the remnant of the unlearned 
task. 

My observation and experience tell me that the grammar-school 
children, at least in our cities, are greatly overtasked. The 
work is often beyond their ability to comprehend, and the minds of 
the more nervous and sensitive are unduly taxed. Not that a 
child should not acquire continually, but the knowledge given him 
to commit should lie along his mental horizon and not above it. 
Mr. Frazer said, in speaking of our grammar schools, that our 
efforts at education were too much in the direction of memory. 
He did not, however, state as the reason that a great deal of the 
work done in every branch, especially in those which are abstract, 
as arithmetic or grammar, is far above the understanding of the 
child, and therefore must be memorized. We feed our children 
mentally very much as we do physically, with mince pies and 
cutlets before their time, and what wonder that we have in age 
quite as many mental as physical dyspeptics ! 

Is my arithmetic at fault? Childhood and youth are the ages 
of physical growth. They are the ages, too, of bodily rest. 
There is no sleep so sweet, so serene, as that of childhood. It is 
not always because the child has not its cares; but because nature 
lifts the burden in those solemn hours from off its heart and lets 
it be at rest. Now, ten hours of the twenty-four, of youth, should 
be given to sleep; five are passed in the school-room; two more, 
at least, are required of them out of school to commit tasks allot- 
ted by their teachers; add one hour spent at meals; and there are 
but six left for play, for social amusements, and other means of 
culture quite as necessary as those of the schools. It seems to me, 
if my reasoning is not at fault, that the text-book, merely as a tezt- 
bvok, appropriates to itself more than its share of the child's attention. 
J am aware that acquirements are most rapid during youth, but they 
are acquiremerts of a certain kind, and attended with no mental 
fatigue whatever. Injary to the mind of the child may come either 
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by attempting to force its nervous growth by mental aliment not 
adapted to it, thus producing nausea; or by weakening what Mr. 
Bain calls the plastic energy of the mind, and inducing nervous 
exhaustion in a vain effort to fix too many impressions upon the 
brain in a given time. Our schools are too often guilty of both 
practices. But I propose that boys be allowed to be boys as long 
as they may; that they be permitted to run grammarless in the 
green fields and beside the still waters, with Nature and good old 
Peter Parley for companions; that they be not taken from the 
breasts of Mother Goose so early, to be brought up by the too often 
selfish hands of school-masters and school-mistresses. 

I trust that none of my readers and brother teachers will take 
offence at what I say. My words are written with sincerity, and, 
I believe, with truth. Let us examine ourselves, and see if we are 
not at fault. I know that above us are committees, often chosen 
because of their ability to save money, or for their brilliant but 
superficial attainments, which render them all the more unfit as 
shapers of instruction, or judges of correct and conscientious 
teaching. But in the educational field, the intellectual and moral 
superiority is on the side of the teacher. As a body, we have but 
to exert our influence to mould and direct as we please. Some of 
us, in our attempts to reach this vantage-ground, may be stricken 
down and robbed of position and a comfortable salary. But what 
matter, if thereby the rest are able to teach normally and con- 
scientiously, and as teachers we are no longer “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” to other professions? Some of us might 
learn a lesson from Horatius at the Bridge and Winkelried 
beneath the Avalanches, who considered their own lives as of 
little moment when weighed in the scales with that of their coun- 
try. “No one,” says Emerson, “has a right perception of any 
truth who has not been reacted on by it, so as to be ready to be 
its martyr.” 

No one has proved himself a great teacher who has not arrived 
at this sublime height of moral and intellectual courage. And he 
who is not willing to strive to attain unto it, and he who prefers 
mechanism in teaching, that his approbativeness may be tickled 
with the straws of public applause, ought to be beheaded. And 
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his remains should be enclosed in a coffin, and that coffin placed 
on a funeral pile built up of modern school text-books, — arithme- 
tics, grammars, spelling-books, whose names are Legion; and little 
children, just let out from school, should chant around the blazing 
pyramid a dirge, the refrain of which should be, — 


Vale! Vale! pedagoge defuncte ! 
Mark MILEs. 





PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF LAKE REGILLUS. 


Now, scholars, you may take your Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, and turn to the Battle of Lake Regillus. We have, as you 
know, read this lay through several times, and talked about it 
considerably; but I think that we have not yet brought vividly 
before our minds the scene of the battle and the array of the 
forces. ‘These must have been clearly pictured to the poet’s eye 
during all the time he was writing, and have been relied upon for 
the harmony of the composition. An accurate view of them will 
greatly aid us in comprehending the poem, and it is for this reason 
that I propose to occupy the time of recitation to-day, in placing 
upon the black-board, with your assistance, as correct a plan of the 
battle as we can produce. 

We will call, as usual, the top of the board north, the bottom 
south, the right hand as we face it east, and the left hand west. 
Now, in order to locate the field of battle, it will first be necessary 
to establish the positions of the most prominent places mentioned. 
What are they? Rome, Lake Regillus, the Porcian height and 
Tusculum. Is there anything in the lay showing the direction of 
Lake Regillus from Rome? In the thirty-seventh stanza it is 
said, — 

‘‘Sempronius Atratinus 
Sate in the Eastern Gate (of Rome). 


Since the first gleam of daylight, 

Sempronius had not ceased 
To listen for the rushing 

Of horse-hoofs from the east” (bringing tidings of the battle). 
9 
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Hence Lake Regillus must have been in an easterly direction from 
Rome. Is there anything showing the direction of Tusculum and 
the Porcian height from the Lake? In the twenty-ninth stanza, 
speaking of the horse of Mamilius, after he was slain, it is said, — 


“Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
The dark-gray charger fled: 


He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home. 


He ran like a whirlwind up the pass. Fy 


He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rushed up the long white street; 

He rushed by tower and temple, 
And paused not from his race 

*Till he stood before his master’s door, 
In the stately market-place.” 


Hence the Porcian height and the city of Tusculum were in a 
southerly direction from Lake Regillus. 

In what direction from the lake must the battle have been fought ? 
In the ninth stanza, it is said that before the battle, — 


‘‘Hard by the Lake Regillus 
Our camp was pitched at night; 
Eastward a mile the Latines lay, 
Under the Porcian height.” 


This would indicate that the trend of the height or range was 
from the south around toward the east, and as the armies would 
probably march towards each other in the morning, the Roman 
forces would leave the lake to the north and somewhat back of the 
line of battle. The sixteenth stanza confirms this opinion, — 


‘* But far to north Zbutius, 
The Master of the Knights, 
Gave Tubero, of Norba, 
To feed the Porcian kites. 
Next under those red horse-hoofs 
Flaccus of Setia lay. 












Mamilius saw the slaughter, 
And tossed his golden crest, 

And towards the Master of the Knights 
Through the thick battle pressed. 
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Mamilius smote butius, 
With a good aim and true, 

Just where the neck and shoulder join, 
And pierced him through and through; 

And brave Zbutius Elva 
Fell swooning to the ground; 

But a thick wall of bucklers 
Encompassed him around, 

His clients from the battle 
Bare him some littl space, 

And filled a helm from the dark lake, 

And bathed his brow and face.” 


Very well; the battle, then, must have taken place somewhat 
southeast of the lake. Now, is there anything in the poem that 
shows the relative distances of Rome and Tusculum from the lake 
or battle-field? In the second stanza we find the statement that 
Aulus was chosen Dictator, and that, — 


‘*On the third morn thereafter, 
At dawning of the day, 
Did Aulus and butius 
Set forth with their array.” 


Which, with the line just mentioned, that, — 

‘Our camp was pitched at night,” 
would indicate that it was a day’s march from Rome to the lake; 
while the other verses, that the horse of Mamilius ran to Tusculum, 
and, in the third stanza, that after the conflict 


“through the gates of Tusculum 
Raved the wild stream of flight,” 


would make it clear that Tusculum was considerably nearer the 
battle-field. 

With these points established, we are prepared to commence our 
drawing. Rome must be placed near the northwest corner of the 
board, and I will represent the city by a square. Are any persons 
named who were left at Rome? There are: in the thirty-seventh 
stanza, Fabius, Manlius, Sergius and Sempronius Atratinus; and in 
the seventh, Virginius, the elder consul, 


‘* An ancient man and wise,” 


is mentioned, who on account of his age would probably remain 
there with the 


gray-headed men.” 
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Beside the square, then, I will write the names of these four, under- 
scoring that of Atratinus, as he was commander of the home-guards. 
Tusculum must be placed in the southeast corner; and, in a circle 
representing the city, I will draw a square for the market place 
with a smaller square adjoining, near which I will write House of 
Mawilius, and I will make a street extending from the northwest 
part of the circle to the market place. Lake Regillus must be 
drawn near the top of the board and to the right of the centre; 
and the Porcian heights to the south, southeast and east between 
the lake and Tusculum, I will also write the word Pass where a 
straight line from the lake to the city would cut the range. 

Now, in what direction shall we have the lines of battle extend? 
In the sixteenth stanza, just quoted, it is said, — 


‘* But far to north ZEbutius ” 


and this follows a statement, in the fifteenth, of the meeting of Her- 
minius and Sextus. As Aibutius was north of them, the line must 
have extended north and south. 

How were the troops arranged for battle? In the eleventh 
stanza, the Latin right is spoken of; in the twelfth, their left; and in 
the thirteenth, their centre. Hence there was a centre, with right 
and left wings. Very well; I will draw, then, beginning a little to 
the southeast of the lake, two vertical lines downward, and divide 
each of them with the eraser into three parts, making the middle 
portions longer than the others, because 

"= . ° . in the centre thickest 

Were ranged the shields of foes.” 

Which of these lines would represent the Roman army? The 
one to the west. I will write Romans over the west line, and 
Latins over the east. How are the right and left wings of an army 
located? To the right and left of the centre as they face the 
enemy. Where will the Latin right be? At the north. And what 
opposing it? The Roman left. I will put an R for right, between 
the lines and close to the Latins; and an L for left close to the 
Romans. Between the middle lines I will write the word Centre, 
and between the lower lines an Rto the west, and an L to the 
east. 
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What officers and soldiers were connected with the Latin right ? 
Flaccus, Mamilius, Tubero and Vulso. Which was the principal 
one? Mamilius. I will write their names just to the east of their 
line, and underscore that of the leader. Are any other names men- 
tioned in connection with the Latin right? Those of the cities 
from which the troops came. Give them. Aricia, Cora, Norba, 
Setia, Tusculum and Velitre. I will write them to the east of those’ 
just written. Who opposed these? Aubutius Elva, the Master of 
the Knights. Any others mentioned? None. I will write his 
name to the west of the Roman left, and underscore it. What 
Latins fought in the centre? Flavius, Faustus, Julius, Metius: 
Rex, Tarquin, Titus and Tullus. Who was commander-in-chief? 
Tarquin. I will underscore his name with two lines. Who was 
second in command at the centre? Titus, the son of Tarquin. [ 
will underscore his name with one line. What cities fought in the 
Latin centre? Arpinum, Anxur, Ferentinum, Gabii, Lanuvium, 
Nomentum, Pedum, Tibur, Velia and Volsci. What Romans 
opposed these? Aulus, who was commander-in-chief; Valerius, 
second in command; Czeso and Caius Cossus. What Latins fought 
on their left? Sextus the leader,and Nepos. What cities? Ardea, 
Lanrentum, Lanuvium, the Coast and Marsh cities. How many 
cities were there in all? Thirty. How many troops? Sixty 
thousand. Who opposed Sextus? Herminius, on his horse, Black 
Auster. Is the number of Roman troops mentioned? It is not. 
Is there anything to indicate that it was greater or smaller than 
that of the Latins? 

The fact that one city opposed thirty, and the statement that : — 

‘*Not without secret trouble 
Our bravest saw the foes,” 

would indicate that there were a great many more Latins than 
Romans. 

How did the fight go at the north? The Latins probably drove 
the Romans as far back as the lake, for, — 


“*. : ‘ ° ° . Lake Begillus 
Bubbled with crimson foam.” 


and we know that /2butius Elva was carried back to it, being 
struck down by Mamilius after he had slain Tubero and Flaccus, 
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How did it goat the south? Sextus fled, and left Herminius master 
of the field. What took place at the centre? Aulus struck down 
Tarquin, and slew Rex; Titus killed Ceso; Valerius smote down 
Julius, and was himself struck down by Titus; at this stage of 
affairs, Mamilius came from the north, and Herminius from the 
south to aid the centre. There they fought each other. 


‘*Herminius smote Mamilius 
Through breast-plate and through breast, 
And fast flowed out the purple blood 
Over the purple vest. 
Mamilius smote Herminius 
Through head-piece and through head, 
And side by side those chiefs of pride. 
=, fell _ ~- 


Forth with a et ques Titus 
And seized black Auster’s rein, 

Then Aulus swore a fearful oath, 
And ran at him amain. 


Full on the neck of Titus 
The blade of Aulus came, 


The knees of all the Latines 
Were loosened with dismay, 

When dead on dead Herminius 
The bravest Tarquin lay.” 


What supernatural aid did the Romans receive at this crisis of 
the battle? That of Castor and Pollux. Where did they render 
assistance? In the thirty-second stanza, it is said that Aulus, — 


“. ° was aware of a princely pair 
That rode at his right hand.” 


I shall write the names of these Deities in Roman capitals to the 
west of that of Aulus, as they were the “backers” of the centre. 
Now, is there anything said of the place where they first alighted 
on terra firma? There is, in the fourth stanza,— 


«___. ——- on the dark rock 
That bestia: the dark lake round, 


Shins shalt see a hoof eek 
Stamped deep into the flint; 
It was no hoof of mortal steed 
That made so strange a dint.” 
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We will have the footprint of a horse, then, just below the lake, 
_and pointed towards the south, to show that the Gods rode in that 
direction. What further account is there of the struggle? Led 
on by the Great Twin Brethren, the Romans put the Latins to 
flight, Flavius Faustus, Metius, Nepos, Sextus, Tullus and Vulso 
were slain, and the victory was secured to the Romans. Who first 
announced it at Rome? The Gods. What became of them? In 
the city, — 


*“«When they drew nigh to Vesta, 
They vaulted down amain, 

And washed their horses in the well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane. 

And straight again they mounted, 
And rode to Vesta’s door; 

Then like a blast away they passed, 
And no man saw them more.” 


We will make a circle in the city of Rome and mark it Temple 
of Vesta. What was afterward erected near this? The Temple 
of Castor and Pollux. 

All of you, my pupils, may prepare upon paper plans similar to 
this which I will examine; and when they are satisfactory you may 
fasten them into your books. That is sufficient for to-day. 

Nore. Much enthusiasm has been exhibited in the preparation of similar 


plans upon Scott’s Battle of Flodden Field, several of the battles recorded in 
Cesar’s Gallic War, and upon some of those described in the Histories. 


N. E. W. 





SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 
WHO ARE THE PRESENT TEACHERS 


in the country, cities and towns? By this question, we do not in- 
tend to convey the idea that there are not in some schools in Boston 
and vicinity teachers who are no more fitted for their place than 
Hon. John Morrissey is for the pulpit of an Evangelical church. 
But such places are able to obtain the right men for school com- 
mittee, and the liberality of the citizens enables them to secure 
the services of really competent teachers, which in most instances 
they do. 
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Most of the teachers in the country, too, thoroughly understand 
their work, and are earnest and faithful in the performance of it; 
but there are doubtless in every city and town in Massachusetts, 
none the less elsewhere, some teachers who are entirely wanting 
in appreciation of the teacher’s work, in power to obtain and re- 
tain the love and esteem of their pupils, in proper moral influence, 
and in respectable education. Their language is frequently such 
as no lexicographer ever found; their pronunciation is faulty; the 
construction of their sentences is often bad; and they are, to be 
sure, able to obtain the answers to the examples in arithmetic — 
by looking in the key. They teach school usually for one or all 
of the following reasons: the day’s work is not so long as else- 
where; the pay is greater; and it is in their estimation — for- 
getting that they make the place, and not the place them —a little 
higher to be a teacher than a factory girl. Here let me quote from 
one who knows of what he speaks when he says: “ Many of the 
schools would be better taught if I were allowed to dismiss the 
present teachers, even though I supplied their places from the 
factory.” 

To rid our ranks of such teachers is at best a difficult task, as 
having nothing else to do, they frequently secure the influence of 
the “leading men,” of whom many stand in awe. While we enter 
into no discussion as to the best means of removal, we do not 
hesitate to say that we think it decidedly the wisest course to im- 
prove the first suitable opportunity, and grant such a teacher a 
long recess. Experience has taught us, however, that while this is 
an excellent theory, it is a difficult practice. 

A universally accepted maxim is, that “ An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure”; and it is equally true that it is vastly 
better to keep these interlopers out of the school-room than to 
admit and then eject them. In considering how to guard our 
school-rooms against their entrance, we will consider, first : 


WHO APPLY FOR POSITIONS AS TEACHERS. 


1. Real Teachers. Some real teachers apply for schools. It 
is to be regretted that more do not. You advertise for a teacher, 
and twenty applicants arrive; you will seldom find five that are 
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or will ever be teachers in the true sense of the term. The reason 
why so few of this class apply is very evident; they are usually 
busy with their work, believing they should do well whatever they 
do; they work the harder the poorer the situation; hence, they 
have no time to be looking for a better place. 

2. Poor people. Many estimable young ladies, with no fitness 
for teaching, and purse poor, appeal to the sympathies of the 
School Committee. Their argument in the main is, that the money 
raised by the town should be given to those most needy; this is 
true of that portion of the money raised for the support of the poor, 
Miss A., though acknowledged to be a superior teacher, has a well- 
to-do father, and does not need the money; hence should be re- 
jected: and Miss B., though known to be an inferior teacher, must 
be employed, as she needs the funds. Such reasoning we regard 
as erroneous. The appropriation for the support of schools is 
entirely independent of that for the support of the poor, and it is 
as much a breach of trust for the committee to use it to support 
the poor as for the selectmen to use the latter appropriation for 
the support of schools. Do not let us be understood as objecting 
to the employment of worthy teachers because they are poor, far 
from it; but we have no right to prepare many for a life of pov- 
erty to save one. 

3. School girls. Another large class of applicants embraces 
those girls fresh from the High School, where they have figured 
extensively as memorizers of history and Latin conjugations, and 
writers of sentimental essays, who think themselves competent to 
teach any school, but condescend to begin in their native town. 
This does not include those who have real merit, for usually such 
realize their own unfitness for the work without further preparation, 
and consequently endeavor to prepare themselves. Let us remark, in 
passing, that we consider few able to teach their first school suc- 
cessfully if near home. Many think “home material” should be 
almost entirely employed; some, because they think it will make 
the High School more popular; others, because it keeps the money 
at home. A few years since a committee in a certain New Eng- 
land town remarked with evident satisfaction that for a given time 
all the money raised for school purposes had been kept in town. 
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When we visited the schools we had no doubt of it, and were re- 
minded of the man who attempted to keep all the heat in the room 
by having the flue in the chimney made smaller, thereby retaining 
all the heat and smoke. 

4. Daughters of influential men. Not unfrequently does an in- 
fluential man demand — or ask in a manner that amounts to that 
— of the committee one of the most responsible positions i in town 
for a daughter entirely unfitted for the place. 

5. Ladies fitted to get situations. Many persons, with a super- 
abundance of a very popular metal, use it to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and endeavor by confidence, perseverance, and deception 
to obtain a certain position, regardless of their ability to Al it. 
Having thus briefly considered the classes of applicants, let us con- 
sider 


THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER. 


More and more each year do we depend upon the public schools 
to furnish the child with that training which shall fit him intellec- 
tually to be the head of a family, a member of society, and a citizen 
of the town, state, and nation, and upon the Sunday School to 
furnish moral and religious training for the same. Unwise as we 
consider it, it is nevertheless true that family training is giving 
place to school training; and until public opinion changes, our 
mechanics, our tradesmen, our professional men, our citizens and 
our statesmen must be trained principally in the public school. 
If you would have good mechanics, tradesmen, professional men, 
citizens and statesmen in the next generation, you must have good 
schools now. 

The school is made almost wholly by the teacher. It matters 
not how fine the building, how abundant the means for illustration, 
nor how efficient the supervision, there will not be in the true sense 
a successful school unless the teacher appreciates the work devolv- 
ing upon him as one who is to teach those under his instruction 
how to make life a success, how to do and get the greatest 
amount of good; and in order thus to teach them studies carefully 
the individual ability and need of his pupils, is able and willing 
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to work earnestly and unceasingly to make each pupil all that his 
Creator intended him to be. 

With some limitations, it may be said that the teacher makes 
the school, and the school makes the nation; hence, the teacher 
makes the nation. Having considered thus fully the duties and 
responsibilities of the teacher and who the applicants are, we will 
in conclusion consider 


WHOM WE SHALL EMPLOY. 


First of all, let those who are responsible for the selection of 
the teachers be independent of every religious, social and political 
clique. Consider well what it is to employ a teacher; think of 
the thousands you are to influence for good or evil, and regardless 
of the importunities of friends, the threats of enemies, the demands 
of politicians, and appeals to your sympathies, select that teacher 
whom you believe will accomplish the most real good for the pupils 
committed to him. Leaving the responsibility with God, po your 


DUTY. 


W. E. A. 








EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Giditor’s Department. 





THE BIBLE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Suatu the Bible be excluded from the Public Schools? Con- 
sidered in all its bearings, there is now no more important ques- 
tion before the American people than this. Our nation has grown. 
Its population embraces not only Protestants, but Catholics; not 
only Christians, but Jews; not only men who embrace some form 
of religion, but men of no religion. The Book, therefore, which 
was the inspiration of its founders, and the source of what is best 
in its institutions, can no longer be regarded as the Book; but 
must be reduced to the level of other books claiming to be sacred, 
or to the common level, embracing simply the faith and doctrines 
of a sect. So say the many Catholics, Jews, unbelievers, who 
demand its exclusion from the public schools. 

With the Catholic, it would seem that this question ought to be 
one of version, rather than of exclusion. Were it so, no doubt 
the whole matter could be satisfactorily arranged. But the attack 
upon the Bible, as far as they are concerned, is a mere skirmish ; 
the real object aimed at is the overthrow of the common school 
system. The Pope, in his Syllabus, declares it a great error, that 
the exclusive control of the public schools should rest with the 
civil authorities. Archbishop Purcell probably expresses the 
opinion of Catholic churchmen generally, in saying: “ The entire 
government of public schools in which Catholic youth are educated, 
cannot be given over to the civil power. We, as Catholics, cannot 
approve of that system of education for youth which is apart from 
instruction in the Catholic faith, and the teaching of the church.” 
Hence many Protestants, among them Henry Ward Beecher, 
counsel yielding to this demand for the exclusion of the Bible, in 
order that Jews, and the non-religious part of the community, may 
unite with the Protestants in sustaining the common school system. 

But the exclusion of the Bible will not be all that is required. 
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One class of selections must be left out of our reading books. 
There must be no reference to the Bible, no setting forth of its 
_ truth and beauty, no teaching founded onits precepts. More than 
that, advanced radicalism will demand that all references to a per- 
sonal Deity be omitted. No singing of devotional hymns, no 
utterance of prayer. The Catholics also may desire to re-write 
history, and re-model scientific treatises. The Catholic will only 
be satisfied with what the church teaches, the radical only with 
what he calls “positive” education. There will still be points 
upon which parties may unite in making what the Catholic calls 
“ godless ” schools, still more godless. The demand for religious 
instruction may thus become more imperative, and the way opened 
for parochial schools. 

Where, then, shall the stand be made? The founders of the 
common school system were men who believed in the Bible and 
loved it. The ability to read and understand it they prized above 
all possessions, and this they would secure for their children. And 
so came the common school. ‘To the Bible itself it owes its origin. 
For nearly two centuries and a half it has lived and thrived in 
New England, recognizing its parentage ; and we believe it will en- 
dure as long a3 our rock-bound coasts and granite hills, if the chil- 
dren are but true to the spirit of their fathers. 

The position of the friends of common school education is no 
doubt different in other localities; Lut here in New England, where 
the school-house is indigenous to the soil, the granite base of whose 
institutions is Bible teaching, where most are to “the manner born,,, 
we trust we shall not be obliged to throw over our Bibles tosave our 
schools. We did not burn the Declaration of Independence be- 
cause some saw in it only “glittering generalities,” and others 
scoffed at man’s inalienable right to liberty. Neither shall we 
banish our Bibles, though some of our fellow-citizens regard it as a 
collection of supe~stitious fancies and distorted facts. We are 
ready to march to the front in the coming contest, and fight for the 
common school and the Bible. 

And now, good Catholic fellow-citizens, do not call us puritani- 
cal, bigoted, lineal descendants of the men who banished Baptists 
and hung Quakers, sons. of the burners of Ursuline convenis. We 
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will contend just as stoutly for all your just rights. Your cathe- 
drals may tower above our humble meeting-houses; your schools 
and colleges, your asylums and religious institutions, shall have the 
protection of law; our schools, public libraries, galleries of art, 
benevolent institutions, are at your service; everything we ask for 
ourselves as Protestants we will freely accord to you as Catholics. 
But we do wish to have in our schools a recognition of the exist- 
ence of God, and the influence of what even you must allow is a 
true and blessed expression of His will; and this not in the inter- 
ests of our churches or your church, but as His children, lovers of 
our country and of the race. And now let us ask you, in all can- 
dor, is there aught of illiberality in this? Were the relations of 
parties reversed, would you, or could you, be more tender of our 
rights and consciences ? 

The Bible, as used now in the public schools, is not in any 
sense a sectarian book, as far as our own community is concerned. 
The parts mostly read are those which tend to awaken love 
towards God and towards men, and which bear upon human duty. 
All reading is without note or comment. The influence of the 
simplest and grandest words ever spoken is left to work as it will 
upon the youthful heart. This influence certainly runs not in the 
channels of sects, but binds all in a universal brotherhood. The 
child of the Jew may sometimes hear what he has been taught to 
regard as false; but he hears also the matchless songs of praise 
of the inspired psalmist, the wise sayings of his wisest king, and 
the sublime utterances of ancient prophets; and all may help him 
to grow up an “ Israelite indeed.” The children of “ theists” and 
“ positivists ” will sometimes hear “gross superstitions,” but they 
will also hear the fiery eloquence of Paul, the loving words of John, 
the tender and winning tones of the Great Teacher drawing 
lessons from bird and flower, teaching by parable and life, 
bidding them seek those things which are pure and true, and live 
for God and man. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


An “old subscriber” sends us a very interesting letter. His 
suggestions are good, and so alsoare his deeds. Would that every 
old subscriber would go and do likewise; that is, transmit to us 
the names of ten new subscribers and payment therefor. A simple 
invitation to subscribe was all that was necessary. He says: — 















“T believe that if a person in each town in the State would take the trouble 
to ask the teachers to subscribe, nearly all of those who receive salaries 
above the starvation point would do so.” 












Will some good friend try the experiment? Let every city and 
town be canvassed. Ten new subscribers from each town would 
give us a very respectable subscription list. We heartily adopt 
our correspondent’s sentiment: “May the Teacher flourish, aud all 
interested look to its prosperity.” 




















Another correspondent, who has heeded our call for good things, 
sends us the following, which he clipped from an old number of 3 
the Monthly Religious Magazine : — ; 


A TEACHER’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Jesus, Brother, aud Consoler, 
One before Thee bends, 
Worn and weary with her labor, 
As the day descends. 4 
May she on that Arm be stayed, y. 
Whose power the troubled seas obeyed. 


Jesus, Brother, and Consoler, 
Oft Thy sleepless eyes 

In communion with the Father 
Saw the morning rise. 

I am mortal, — let me sleep, " 

While their watch the angels keep. 


Jesus, Brother, and Consoler, 
Wakened by the sun, 

May my soul in true submission 
Say, ‘“‘ Thy will be done.” a 

And the day be bright and clear, , 

As the night was dark and drear. 
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Jesus, Brother, and Consoler, 
Crown me with Thy meekness, 
And the garment of Thy strength 

Fold around my weakness. 
Sow Thy good seed in my heart, 
Let it there in freshness start. 


Jesus, Brother, and Consoler, 
May Thy presence stay, 

While my little lambs I’m feeding, 
By my side each day. 

While I lead them, lead Thou me, 

Draw us all still nearer Thee. 


Here comes another subscriber, whom we will let speak for him- 
self. Of course, we will spare for the purpose he suggests a 
“little corner,” or even a large corner. 


Boston, January 18, 1870. 

Mr. Eprror,— Can you spare a little corner of your “ Journal” each 
month, which shall be devoted exclusively to the discussion of what, per- 
haps, might be termed the ‘“‘ Ways and Means” of School-keeping? We would 
like to ask questions for the sake of having them answered by the ‘‘ expe- 
rienced ones” who can talk so eloquently sometimes of what ought to be 
done in our public schools. We, in return, are willing to answer such ques- 
tions as may not be too hard for us, and thus, perhaps, a few school-room 
difficulties may be brought to your notice and discussed in your columns, to 
the edification of many of your readers. 

We dream, sometimes, of schools where the boys are all gentlemen, and 
the girls are all ladies; where all the pupils learn their lessons, and never 
keep us after school, except to give out ‘‘ Rewards of Merit”; where ‘‘ Com- 
mittees”’ are always pleased, and superintendent delighted. In our dreams, 
we hear the latter allude to us as ‘‘ keeping a model school,” and see the 
astonishment pictured on the faces of our fellow teachers as they are told 
of our success in *‘ doing” the programme. 

But, dear Mr. Editor, we don’t dream all the time; and when we don’t dream, 
we are not so happy. 

Our boys are not all gentlemen, nor are our girls all ladies. 

They all seem to doubt the propriety of making any great effort in that 
direction. Some boys will not black their boots, and a few consider it a 
hardship to comb their hair. Untidy hands are polished upon their trousers, 
and pockets are filled with candy, peanuts, and the inevitable “ gum.” 

Some of our girls will whisper and make faces when our back is turned, 
and a few tell lies equal to any boy. 

What then! shall we resign our places to others who can better do the 
work? Then teli us pray in what business we may invest our little stock in 
trade, and receive as large returns in the shape of dividends? We fear to 
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attempt the feat of the poor Welsh maiden, who lived so many months with- 
out taking nourishment of any kind. Yes; we fear that we couldn’t do it, and 
so we don’t wish to try. And besides, we really love our present vocation, 
notwithstanding our many trials and discouragements. We do like to feel 
that we are laboring in the Master's vineyard, and that our life has not been, 
and is not, entirely a selfish one. We have seen many a boy and girl go out 
from our school into the world, and it has made our heart glad, as in after 
years we shook them by the hand, to hear them say that they ascribed much 
of their success in life to the timely word we gave them years before. Yes, 
we do like the business; and although there are many others well fitted both 
by nature and the schools, who are ready to take our place, we are not yet 
ready to have them. 

And so, Mr. Editor, we would like to talk school for a little while. 

Ist. Tell us what good school discipline is, and how we may secure it, 

2d. Tell us how to teach Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic and History so 
as to interest our pupils, and at the same time insure rapid progress. 

3d. Tellus whether it be possible to interest our pupils in Reading, Writ- 
ing, Drawing, Declamation and Compositon; and if so, how? 

And now let us say, in conclusion, and in all boldness, that we do not want 
any fine spun essays on these subjects, from men or women who have never 
had any experience; but we do want plain, practical answers to plain, prac- 
tical questions, such as we have asked or may ask, from men or women who 
have achieved decided success as common school teachers. 

If some little space can be given to our ‘‘ wants,” we shall ever remain what 
we have ever been, your devoted SUBSCRIBER. 





























A “new subscriber ” sends us the following sketch of a Wonder- 
ful School Teacher, published in the Lewiston Journal. It was fur- 
nished by Dr. N. T. True, of Bethel, Me.: — 


Miss Vesta Howard’s school in Bethel was of so interesting a character in 
its features that I have been induced to write out my notes in full of my visit 
there. 

Miss Howard is now fifty-five years old, and has taught seventy different 
terms of public and private schools. Her activity, quick perception, economy 
of time, and power of drawing out and imparting instruction are truly mar- 
vellous. Instead of being antiquated, she is far in advance of most teachers. 

She commenced her afternoon session by saying that she did not think it 
best to set the scholars immediately at work upon their studies, because they 
had been at play, and were not in the best condition for close application. 
She therefore took a Second Progressive Reader and read a story as badly as 
she could, and let them correct her faults. She then read it correctly, and as 
one would talk, and all eyes were fixed onher. She then called a register of 
scholars by numbers, who answered by their names and ages. Among them 
was a Winficld Scott, Gen. Fremont and other prominent names; and as they 
were announced, she had a word to say about history, without scarcely stop- 
ping her register. She then made them all take their books out of their seats 
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together without noise. No slates were to hit desks, or books to be shuffled. 
She selects a captain for each of the smaller classes, who steps out and calls 
the class out by numbers. Books are all held alike. This makes them execu- 
tive scholars. 

In reading, small children repeat the same word till they can command it in 
the sentence, and then they read it in concert. In spelling, they all fold their 
arms very quietly with the book under the left arm. Sometimes she spells 
the words and they pronounce them. Each class has a definite time for study- 
ing a lesson, and the teacher calls their attention to it at the moment. 

They came out to read with folded arms; read with strong emphasis and 
naturally. She makes them look at her lips, and she pronounces words round 
and full, and makes them dothe same after her. While hearing a class read- 
ing, if a class is studying geography, she will suddenly call their attention to 
some point in the lesson, and then go right on with the reading. She will 
call upon a scholar by surprise to rise and tell something about the lesson 
she is studying. This was done with great promptness. This kept them on 
the alert. ' 

She had bouquets all around the room, and maps, and pictures on the walls 
to make the room look pleasant. Her order is perfect. 

She questions them on what they have read. In spelling, they give 
familiar definitions in their own language, and are required to pronounce 
each letter fully and forcibly. 

Class in the Fourth Reader rise in their seats together; bow gracefally. 
All give the page, exercise and subject in concert without the book; then 
open the book together. They read singly and in concert, and do it 
admirably, because she drills them on single verses. She practises the drill 
she acquired from Dr. Mandeville many years ago. In five days she has 
accomplished more than many teachers would in a whole term. Her motto 
is a time for everything and a place for everything. 

She makes them hold the head and shoulders erect a part of the time when 
reading, — a more sensible practice than constraining them to sit erect all the 
time. In reading, she questions them, and carefully drills them on the vowels 
and consonants. : 

Her teaching is all analytical. She teaches the Roman numerals by means 
of some books to represent the letters. She is particular in the pronunciation 
of all words. She makes the large scholars add mentally as rapidly as possi- 
ble. She economizes time wonderfully. She makes them understand the 
square of a number by practical illustration with blocks. The smallest 
scholars in arithmetic comprehend it. 

The school is all numbered, with a captain to each sex. At recess, the boys 
rise and arrange themselves in the aisles. With a sign from the bell, the 
captain pronounces his title and starts, and the others in order proncunce 
their numbers, and pass out without confusion. At close of recess, she 
strikes the bell, and the captain comes in pronouncing the word “captain,” 
followed by each who pronounces his number in order. She makes a regular 
drill of the weights and measures. She makes them sing the multiplication 
table to the tune of Yankee Doodle. She teaches the little ones to count in 
concert. 
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They are made to talk Geography and History, rather than recite it. 
History and Geography go together. She takes a small globe, and sticks 
pins in the larger circles, to show their different rates of motion. She reads 
from the New Testament and asks questions in a familiar manner, repeating 
the questions from day to day till they are perfectly familiar with them. 

She gives out synonymous words to spell, and brings out in what they differ. 
This was a fine exercise. She makes them furnish their own sentences in 
parsing, Which they did with great readiness. She repeats different sentences, 
simple and compound, and has them tell what kind they are. She calls out 
some one of her large scholars to take a First or Second Reader, go before 
the school, and read a story, as she would tellit. This is a most admirable 
exercise, and worthy ofimitation. She uses outline maps with great success. 
They write compositions quite frequently. She teaches abbreviations practi- 
cally, and makes them give the abbreviations for all the titled men in the town 
or county. She trains them in gymnastic exercises from time to time. 
They repeat the Lord’s Prayer and some portions of the Decalogue in concert. 

All these exercises were passed over in one afternoon, in a backward school, 
yet ina remarkably prompt and thorough manner. Precise and exact as she 
was, her order was not of the cast-iron stiffness so painfully distressing in 
some schools. Every scholar seemed flexible and happy. Her tone of voice 
was animated, and her whole soul was engaged inher work. It is only a few 
times in one’s life that one can witness such an exhibition. I have written 
out minutely what I saw, with the hope that other teachers may derive hints 
for their own use. They are written in the same order in which they were 
prepared. No teacher, however well trained, can visit her humble school, 
without being well paid for the effort. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


Some weeks since, L. Prang & Co. in a communication to the masters of 
the Boston grammar schools, generously offered to give one of their best chro- 
mos to each grammar school in the city, on condition that it should be framed 
and hung upon the wall. The offer has already been accepted by a large 
number of the schools. The Adams, Bowdoin, Brimmer, Comins, Dwight, 
Everett, Franklin, Lawrence, Lewis, Rice, Shurtleff, and Washington have 
selected the ‘* Yosemite Valley,” the retail price of which is $25. The Chap- 
man has selected ‘* The Birthplace of Whittier,” which sells for $15. Pictures 
to the value of $335 have thus already been presented, and as many more will 
soon be distgibuted to the remaining schools. Some of the masters, feeling 
that this would be a good opportunity to still further decorate their walls, 
have secured by purchase, at a liberal discount from regular rates, several 
additional Chromos. The Shurtleff has ‘ Easter Morning,” “ Sunlight in 
Winter,” ‘* Life Boat,” and ‘‘ Sunset on the Coast.’ The Lewis has ‘ Sun- 
light in Winter,” ‘“‘ Birth place of Whittier,” and the “ Life Boat.” The Rice 
has the two first of these and “ California Sunset,” and *“* Autumn” in ad- 
dition. Other schools are arranging for further purchases. We call atten- 
tion to these facts for the purpose ef commending the liberality of the donor, 
and of expressing the hope that all our school-rooms may ere long become 
attractive and pleasing by similar decorations. G. B. P. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Strate Norma Scuoors. The semi-annual examinations of these institu- 
tions came off last month. They were varied in their character, and exceed- 
ingly interesting. The graduating classes did credit to themselves and 
teachers. A large proportion of the graduates enter at once upon the work of 
teaching. These schools were never in better condition, never doing better 
work. The new boarding-houses not only prove a convenience to the 
scholars, but will add to the efficiency of the schools. 


Harvarp Untversiry. The vote of the Corporation, appointing a Dean of 
the College Faculty, has been concurred in by the Board of Overseers. Prof. 
Ephraim W. Gurney is the appointee. He has been a long time connected 
with the college, and is every way exceedingly well fitted to perform’ the 
duties of the new office. Those duties are as follows : — 

“He is to preside at the meetings of the faculty in the absence of the Presi- 
dent; to administer the discipline of the college; to take charge of all peti- 
tions of undergraduates to the faculty; to keep the records of admission and 
matriculation; to furnish such lists of students as may be required by the 
faculty or the several teachers; to prepare all scales of scholarship, and pre- 
serve the records of conduct and attendance; to submit each year to the 
faculty lists of persons to be recommended for scholarships and beneficiary 
aid, and likewise a list of those who appear, from the returns made to his 
office, to have complied with the regular conditions for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, and in general to superintend the classical and administrative 
business of the college.” 

The President, relieved from the necessity of attending to all the details of 
college government, may now devote himself to the great duties of his 
office. These are thus defined : — 

‘*To call meetings of the corporation, and preside at the same; to act as 
the ordinary medium of communication between the corporation and over- 
seers, and between the corporation and the faculty; to make a report to the 
overseers at their annual meeting on the general condition of the University ; 
to preside on public academic days; to preside over the several faculties; to 
superintend the official correspondence of the University; to acquaint himself 
with the state, interests and wants of the whole institution, and to exercise a 
general superintendence over all its concerns.” 

Tue Superior Court oF Onto has issued an injunction restraining the 
execution of the order of the Cincinnati School Board forbidding the use of 
the Bible in the public schools, on the ground that the exclusion of all religious 
instruction from the schools is contrary to the Bill of Rights. 

BureAv OF EpucaTion. The educational work of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
will probably be transferred to this department, and the Freedmen’s Bureau 
abolished. The President has appointed Gen. Joun Eaton, of Tennessee, 
Commissioner of Education. The appointment has not yet been confirmed, 
as Mr. Barnard desires a little time to close up his affairs. Gen. Eaton is a 
graduate Gf Dartmouth College, went into the late war as chaplain, was 
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placed in charge of ‘‘ contrabands,” has rendered good service in the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and latterly has been Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Tennessee. His report in regard to the schools of that State for the two 
years ending in October last is before us, and shows him to be a practical man, 
and thoroughly alive to educational interests. We trust he will be found the 
right man in the right place. 


PERSONAL. 


A. H. Buck, formerly master of the Roxbury Latin School, who has spent 
the last two years in Germany, has been elected master of the High School, 
Amherst. Salary, $2,500. 

GrorGce W. MInns, teacher of a private school in Boston, and formerly 
superintendent of schools in San Francisco, has accepted the invitation to 


perform the duties of Professor of Mathematics in Washington University, 
St. Louis. 


D. P. Corsrn, of Willimantic, succeeds C. E. Willard as principal of the 
Asylum Hill Grammar School, Hartford, Ct. Salary, $2,200. 


ArTEMAS WISWALL has left the Cochesett Grammar School to take charge 
of the Florence School, West Roxbury. Salary, $1,500. 


J. GARDNER Bassett is Mr. Wiswall’s successor. 


JAMES A. Francis has left the Centre School, West Bridgewater, to teach 
in Assonet. 


J. Martin DIL takes his place in West Bridgewater. 


P. A. Gay has resigned his position in the Westboro’ Reform School, and 
is teaching at Milton Lower Mills. Salary, $1,000. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


A. WiiuiaMs & Co. send us from the “ old corner bookstore ” the Harpers’ 
publications, as follows: 


Piautus: Captivi1, TRrInuMMus, RupENs. — With English notes, critical and 
explanatory, by C. S. Harrington, Professor of Latin in the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

The three plays here given are selected as the best of the author’s come- 
dies. The classical student will not neglect these earlier forms of Latin 
style, nor fail tc Secome acquainted with an author whose plays were so pop- 
ular with the Romans, and so celebrated among ancient critics. Especial 
attention has been given to the metres, and references are made to the gram- 
mars of Harkness and Andrews &.Stoddard. The notes seem sufficiently 
full, and will be valuable to the student. 


Tue ANDES 4ND THE AMAzON. By James Orton, Professor of Natural His- 
tory in Vassar College. 


This volume is the result of a scientific expedition to the equatorial Andes 
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and the river Amazon, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institute, and 
gives us the most reliable information in regard to regions heretofore but 
little explored. It is exceedingly interesting, and abounds in illustrations. 
Rev. J. C. Fletcher writes the Introduction. 


Tue Lire oF Mary Russeit Mitrorp. Told by herself in letters to her 
friends. Edited by the Rev. A. G. K. L’Estrange. 2 vols. 

Miss Mitford’s acquaintance with authors and literature, and the easy and 
free manner in which she expresses herself in her letters, make these volumes 
very entertaining as well as edifying. A woman of genius, of marked char- 
acteristics, her opinions, tastes and feelings, as she displays them to her 
friends, excite especial interest. The reading world will be thankful that she 
wrote so many letters of sufficient value to be preserved. 


ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By William Godwin, Esq. 


This novel was originally published in 1794. It has held its place as one 
of the best in our language. It is now published in cheap form, paper covers, 
but well printed. 


Hrrett. A novel. By the author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,” etc. 
A good story. 


Onty Hersetr. A novel. By Annie Thomas. Author of ‘ False Colors,” 

‘* Playing for High Stakes,” etc. 

Moral, INTELLECTUAL AND PuysicaL CULTURE, or the Philosophy of True 
Living, is sent us by the same firm. Prof. F. G. Welch, instructor in the 
department of physical culture in Yale College, is the author, and Wood and 
Holbrook, New York, the publishers. Price, $2. Gymnastics, the laws of 
health, mental and moral culture, choice extracts, proverbs of all nations, 
make up the four parts of this book. This system of gymnastics is that of 
Dio Lewis, with some additions of his own. The book contains much that is 
excellent, and deserves a wide circulation. 


Woo.twortH, ArinswortH & Co. find Boston too small for their extensive 
business, and have transferred their publishing house to New York. Well, 
success attend them. There is more worth in their firm than in most firms, 
and we hope they will continue to publish worthy books. 


. FrencH PROSE AND Poetry, by Edward H. Magill, Professor of Ancient 
and Modern Languages, in Swarthmore College, Pa., is certainly one of that 
class. Itformsa good compendium of French literature, has a treatise upon 
French versification, and many valuable notes, explanatory and critical. It 
has been prepared for scholars who have made considerable progress in the 
study of French. 


C:SAR DE BELLO GaLiico, by J. H, Hanson, Principal of the Classical Insti- 
tute, Waterville, Me., has some marked features. It has evidently been pre- 
pared with much care, and the copious notes will supply all necessary help 
to the student. The vocabulary contains all the words, including proper 
names, to be found in Cesar, Sallust’s Catiline, and Cicero. The references 
are to the various Latin grammars most in use. 
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Payson, DuntToN & ScriBNeER’s SysTEM OF PENMANSHIP has undergone 
revision, and now appears newly engraved and improved. Probably no sys- 
tem of penmanship has been so extensively used in the public schools of the 
country as this. The copies before us are very finely engraved, and the hand 
is a little larger than in the old books. 

No. 4 oF BARTHOLOMEW’s New Series oF DRAWING Buoks has been 
issued, and is a decided improvement upon the old. Increased interest is 
manifested in drawing. This series well meets the wants of the schools. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S PRIMARY SCHOOL SLATE, with a series of Progressive 
Lessons in Writing and Drawing. The frame is grooved for the reception of 
the copies, and holds them at the proper angle. There are four series of 
cards, each containing eighteen. This is a capital arrangement, and cannot 
fai] to please both teacher and pupil. 


Tue TEACHER’s GUIDE, prepared by Miss Jane H. Stickney, Superintendent 
of the Boston Training School. accompanies Bartholomew’s Drawing Cards. 
This will afford useful hints to teachers giving instruction in elementary 
drawing. 

HisTorRY OF THE PuBLIC ScnHoot Socrety of the City of New York, with 
portraits of its Presidents. By Wm. Oland Bourne. New York: William 
Wood & Co. 

This society was incorporated in 1805. There were then in New Yorka 
few ‘‘ charity schools,” which were mostly under denominational control; but 
there was no general system of free schools for the education of the children 
ofthe poor. To supply the means of education to this class, who were grow- 
ing up in ignorance and crime, was the object proposed by this society. 
DeWitt Clinton was its president for twenty-three years, and its affairs were 
generally managed by men of large influence and great moral worth. Under 
its auspices, the present public school system of the city of New York was 
established, and the history of the society is in fact the history of education 
in that city. In 1853 the society was dissolved, and all its property and 
schools were transferred to the Board of Education, established ten years 
before. It had done a noble work, and the volume before us is therefore one 
of great interest to the historian and educator. It is an octavo of 750 pages. 
From Lee & SLepard, 149 Washington street. 


AMONG MY Books. By James Russell Lowell, Professor of Belles-Lettres in 

Harvard College. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

Prof. Lowell must be placed in the first class of critical writers. There 
are few better specimens of Criticism in the English lunguage than the papers 
here brought together. Their subjects are ‘* Dryden,” ‘‘ Witchcraft,” ‘“ Shake- 
speare Once More,” ‘* New England Two Centuries Ago,” ‘‘ Lessing,” and 
** Rousseau and the Sentimentalists.”. The publishers have presented them in 
a very handsome form. 

PrincipLes OF Domestic Science. By Catharine E. Beecher and Harriet B. 

Stowe. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

Something new under the sun. A text-book for young ladies, to teach 
them the principles of domestic science, and prepare them for the perform- 
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ance of domestic duties. As the process of working it into young ladies’ 
schools will be slow, we hope it will find its way into every family at 
once. It will settle the great ‘‘domestic difficulty” by making every woman 
a good housekeeper, a good nurse, a good mother, a good Christian. It is 
sound and practical. 

The book closes with an ‘address from the senior author to the Female 
Teachers of her country, asking their aid in an effort to raise still higher the 
influence and remuneration of their profession. It is proposed to establish 
an institution for training young ladies in the performance of the practical 
duties of life. The plan embraces several departments, one of which will be 
the Health Department. To the endowment of that will be devoted the 
profits arising from the sale of this book. Teachers may obtain a copy by 
enclosing one dollar and their address to J. B. Ford & Co., 39 Park Row, 
New York City. 

REMOvinG Mountains. By John S. Hart. New York: Robert Carter & 

Brothers. 

These life-lessons from the gospels are worthy of thoughtful perusal. 
Fifty-two short sermons we might call them, though they are not in sermon- 
izing style. ‘The thought is seized, brought out, or the picture is strikingly 
presented; and thatis all. ‘* Removing Mountains,” ‘“‘ Martha and Mary,” 
** Lacking,” “* Christ the Door,” ‘* Doing and Knowing,” etc., are the sub- 
jects. Weare glad the publishers have given so good a book an attractive 
appearance. 


AnprEws & StoppaRpD’s LATIN GRAMMAR. School edition. Prepared by J. 
H. Andrews, assisted by eminent teachers. Boston: Crocker & Brew- 
ster. 

This is an epitome of the authors’ larger grammar, and contains all that is 
needed by the student in his preparatory course. The numbers of the sec- 
tions in the larger work have been retained that the references in the works 
of various authors may correspond to the sections in this grammar. It will 
be found well adapted to the wants of our schools. 


First Sters ty Music. Second book. By George B. Loomis, Indianapolis. 


A few months ago, we noticed the appearance of the first book, and are glad 
to see the same principle of one thing at a time carried out still further in this 
second book. The steps are very short, and certainly most primary teachers 
will have no difficulty in teaching their scholars how to take them. We wel- 
come every attempt of this kind to simplify the teaching of music. It should 
be early taught and well taught. 





